FIRST   SIGHT   OF   LONDON

and Greek at that time I could translate almost equally
well. Some years later on, after I had entered upon a
regular career as a journalist, I found that I was losing
hold of my Greek. The discovery came upon me with
a shock. I had dropped out of the habit of reading
Greek books, and one day, taking up a volume of some
Greek author at the house of a friend, I found that I
had the greatest difficulty in making out the meaning
of the page at which I had opened. I made up my
mind that that falling away must be recovered, and I
set myself to work to read some Greek every day.
During many of those days I was so closely occupied in
the work of a provincial reporter that I could sometimes
only spare ten minutes for my daily reading of Greek;
but I stuck to my purpose nevertheless, finding ten
minutes, or even five minutes, much better than nothing;
and I held on until I found that I could once again
read with facility a page of Sophocles or of Plutarch.
In just the same way I learned other languages, French
and German and Italian, always eager to get at what
the author had to tell me, and paying, I am afraid, far
too little attention to anything like a scholar's mastery
of the language. Mine, in fact, was a literary education
altogether, the sort of education inspired and directed
by a love of reading for reading's own sake. The only
science of which I knew anything was astronomy; and
even that I knew in a literary and picturesque rather
than a scientific sense. One way and another I had
made myself acquainted, and in many cases well ac-
quainted, with all the great authors of Greece and
Rome, of England and France, of Germany and Italy.
This, then, was the sort of literary outfit with which I
hoped to make a way for myself into London journalism
and English literature. Of course, I had made many
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